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the fact that they are small, but from 
the much more impressive fact that they 
will not stay so, and he expressed the 
conviction that there is no museum in 
this country, no matter how small the 
community in which it stands, nor how 
discouraging its present outlook, that 
will not outgrow its present confines. 
Two pieces of advice followed which 
should be printed large and well conned : 
First, "Keep your standard high. Bet- 
ter a small room with one picture of 
distinction than a large gallery filled with 
mediocrities. The one picture is what 
will give your museum a high reputation 
in this and in other lands, and what will 
bring you the respect of your fellow-citi- 
zens and their desire to help." Second, 
"Consider the special needs, and the 
special character, of the community in 
which your museum is to be situated." 
In a community where textiles are manu- 
factured, Mr. Robinson suggested that 
material that would help the designers 
of patterns and illustrate the history of 
the art in which many were engaged 
would do more good than a mere exhibi- 
tion of the abstract forms of art. As 
an instance proving the value and im- 
portance of individuality in the develop- 
ment of art museums, Mr. Robinson cited 
the industrial art museums of Germany, 
each of which excels in some particular 
line and hence attracts, not only resi- 
dent townsmen, but persons from distant 
places. By this theory of development 
each museum may become individual, im- 
portant, unique, whereas, on the other 
hand, developing along conventional 
lines, there is little hope of accomplish- 
ment for the majority beyond the area 
of mediocrity. 

In other words, henceforth art mu- 
seums must be institutions for the 
people, not merely treasure houses, nor 
places of esthetic enjoyment, but fac- 
tors in the betterment of industry as 
well as the betterment of man; educa- 
tional institutions, no less forceful, no 
less essential, than the public library and 
the public school. To accomplish this 
end our museums must have, however, 
not only ample support, but capable 
direction. 



NOTES 

ART MUSEUMS 0n P a g e 1056 ° f thlS 
IN SOUTH " Umber ° f 11 A , RT , AN ° 

America Progress will be found 

a picture of the Museum 
of Fine Arts erected comparatively re- 
cently . in Santiago, Chile ; a handsome 
dignified building in which a notable 
group of paintings by American artists 
was exhibited at the close of the Expo- 
sition in Buenos Aires. 

South America is just beginning to be 
reckoned among those countries whose 
interest in art is vital, and many per- 
sons will therefore be surprised to learn 
that already museums of art, several un- 
der direct government patronage, have 
been established in Brazil, Bolivia, Ar- 
gentina, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, Ven- 
ezuela and Colombia. A list of twelve 
such museums has been secured through 
the courtesy of the Pan American Union. 
It is understood, however, that this list 
does not include all the art collections 
in South America. 

Because the stream of travel has only 
lately turned toward South America our 
knowledge of this great continent is still 
comparatively meager and crude. Bue- 
nos Aires in Argentina is, however, one 
of the most beautiful cities in the world 
and can boast many notable examples 
of fine architecture. 

Looking to the future there is reason 
to believe the nations of South America 
may take their places before long among 
the art loving countries of the world, 
and that from tliem may come not only 
wise patronage but notable production in 
the field of the fine arts. 

MUSEUM OP T hC Re S iSt , r y ° f L ° Cal 

fine arts, Art > started some time 

BOSTON a S° - Y the Museum of 

Fine Arts of Boston, 
has proved a successful experiment and 
of increasing value. In 1911 and 1912 
the list of city monuments and city pic- 
tures was compiled. To this has been 
added during the past year an inventory 
of busts and bas-reliefs. In the course 
of preparing this list the Registry has 
made a list of plaster reproductions of 
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sculpture preserved in city buildings. 
These are mostly in the schools, of whose 
plastic ornamentation the list forms an 
interesting census. One hundred and one 
schools are so decorated out of a total 
number of more than three hundred in 
Boston. "The sources/' to quote from 
the Museum's Bulletin, "are many : grad- 
uating classes, school societies, local 
clubs, individuals — sometimes in memory 
of others, sometimes by legacy — teachers, 
parents, proceeds of entertainments and 
lectures, money earned by pupils, and 
contributions from leagues and other or- 
ganizations. Such an inventory testifies 
in a striking way to the place held by 
the schools in popular esteem. As in the 
case of all permanent installations of fine 
art, often placed in position to be un- 
heeded thereafter, the question of the 
use of the pupils of this material is as 
important as that of its provision. It 
has taken the efforts of many to bring 
these objects together, and may require 
still further effort before they are en- 
joyed as they might be." 

CONTEMPORARY Fl °™ M ^ ^ t0 JuDe 

Spanish ** a n °t a '°l e exhibi- 

paintings tion of Pointings by 
contemporary Spanish 
artists was held in the Art Institute of 
Chicago. This comprised sixty-five can- 
vases representing the works of paint- 
ers of the several Spanish schools. These 
schools divide themselves into four 
groups: the first headed by Villegas, 
Director of the Prado; the second, by 
Sorolla; the third, by Zuloaga, and the 
fourth, by the two Zubiaurre. The col- 
lection was assembled in Madrid by Miss 
Ethel L. Coe, a student and teacher of 
the Art Institute who was invited by 
Sorolla to visit Madrid to study with 
him. An admirable introduction to the 
catalogue, giving an outline of contem- 
porary painting in Spain, has been com- 
piled from Miss Coe's notes, and the ex- 
hibition while not exhaustive has been 
pronounced thoroughly representative. 
Reproductions of some of the paintings 
shown therein will be published in a 
later number of Art and Progress. 



philadel- Plans for a S reat Art 
Museum for Philadel- 



phia s new 
museum 



phia, to be erected in 
Fairmount Park on 
the site of the old reservoir, have re- 
cently been completed and published. 
They are by Horace Trumbauer, C. C. 
Zantzinger and C. L. Berie, Jr. The 
proposed structure will stand upon a 
terrace 46 feet in height and will have 
a facade 400 feet long. It will over- 
look the Schuylkill River and the park, 
standing at one end of the splendid new 
parkway which terminates at its further 
end in the City Hall. It will thus have 
both isolation and monumental dignity. 
The style is described as Greek with 
Renaissance detail, "noble in simplicity, 
classic in outline, spacious in content 
and in accord with its situation." 

The portion of the building which is 
to be immediately erected will cost, it 
is estimated, about $3,000,000. With 
its future extensions this museum as 
planned will exceed by two thousand 
square feet the area of the Louvre in 
Paris. 



NEWS ITEMS 

Mr. Harold Haven Brown, of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed Director of 
the John Herron Art Institute in In- 
dianapolis succeeding Mr. F. Allen Whi- 
ting, who in May became the Director 
of the new museum now in course of 
erection in Cleveland, Ohio. 

In the July number of Scribner's 
magazine is published an article by 
Elmer Grey on the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, in which the architecture, sculp- 
ture and landscape gardening planned 
for this approaching World's Fair are 
graphically described. 

Among the more notable works in 
sculpture recently unveiled are a me- 
morial to Carl Schurz, by Karl Bitter, 
erected in New York City, and a me- 
morial to Kit Carsen, by Augustus Luke- 
man and F. G. R. Roth, erected in Trini- 
dad, Colorado. 



